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that a dissenting member shall have no recourse except to abandon 
the organization. There is no escaping the fact that the great acces- 
sion to the powers of the state in modern times has come in large part 
from the fact that the people trusted the state more confidently with 
their interests than they did many of the older organizations which 
the state superseded or subordinated. The theory of corporate per- 
sonality is unfortunate in that it suggests that this personality does 
not need to be criticised and evaluated. It is only fair to say that Mr. 
Laski emphasizes this aspect of the theory less than Professor Mait- 
land. 

The suggestiveness of Mr. Laski's book is in no small degree due to 
its timeliness. It represents a tendency in political theory which may 
be discerned in much present-day thinking about public questions and 
which is likely to have important practical consequences. Mr. John 
A. Hobson has noted the rapid extension of guild-socialism in England 
since the beginning of the War, as well as the probability that labor 
and capital will at least try some experiments with the cooperative 
control of industry. It is probably true that a parallel growth of 
syndicalism is taking place in this country and that a similar policy of 
cooperation will have to be tried if the War continues. Should the 
organization of industry in such units become a permanent fact, there 
is no doubt that the state and the law will have to take cognizance of it. 
On the one hand, the producing unit will demand some measure of 
self-government and independence; on the other hand, the interests of 
consumers will have to be represented in some way and the state would 
seem the logical power to undertake this duty. Again, in a widely 
different field, one can easily conjecture that the near future will see 
some far-reaching experiments with federalism in international rela- 
tions; if this should become an accepted fact of political life the notion 
of the state would have to change accordingly. Mr. Laski's book may 
be said to be at home in a peculiar sense in the United States, the land 
of divided jurisdiction. It is a valuable contribution to effective and 
realistic thinking about the great public questions of the day in which 
an American at least may be pardoned for believing that American 
experience is to play a worthy part. 

George H. Sabine. 
The University of Missouri. 

The History of European Philosophy: an Introductory Book. By 
Walter T. Marvin. New York. The Macmillan Company, 
1917. — Pp. xiii, 439. 
A history of philosophy conceived and fashioned on new lines cannot 
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fail to arouse an anticipatory interest in the mind of the reader; and 
whatever else may be said of Professor Marvin's attempt to infuse 
new life into the teaching of philosophy, it has certainly resulted in an 
interesting book. The novel character of the work arises from the 
author's desire to avoid certain faults that he sees in most text-books 
on the history of philosophy. The ordinary text-book, he says, " is an 
epitome of the doctrines of the great philosophical thinkers, and is 
both unintelligible to the beginner and too detailed to be learned and 
remembered by him " (p. vii). Furthermore, it presents these philo- 
sophical doctrines without showing their relation to the psychological 
problems, to the political, social, and economic movements, and to the 
literature and art of the period which gave them birth. In order to 
avoid these two faults, " I have tried," says the author, " to confine my 
book to major philosophical movements and to approach the study of 
any philosophical movement from the general history of the era, and 
I have tried to indicate the relations between the philosophy of the age 
and the other great spiritual and social changes that were taking place" 
(p. viii). Again, Professor Marvin believes that a text-book for those 
who are beginning their study of the history of philosophy " should 
include as few details as possible, should leave much to be taught 
directly by the instructor, . . . and should presuppose that the stu- 
dent is to do a large amount of outside reading " (p. viii). In accor- 
dance with this belief, the presentation of philosophical doctrines, in 
the strict sense of the word philosophical, is greatly limited; and each 
chapter contains references providing for extensive outside reading. 

What is philosophy? The word " is the name of certain customs," 
habits of thought, or beliefs. "A philosophical belief or manner of 
thought differs from any other by being logically general," i. e., by 
being capable of wide application, and by being " logically fundamen- 
tal," i. e., by forming the basis of many other beliefs. Thus the 
Ptolemaic theory and the doctrine of the conservation of energy are 
philosophic doctrines, and " such a difference in art as that between 
the Greek and the Gothic "may "be called philosophical. In short, 
whatever is highly general or logically fundamental or nearly funda- 
mental in man's thoughts ... is philosophical " (pp. 15 f.). 

Guided by this conception of the term philosophical, Professor 
Marvin has written his history of European philosophy. His account 
of philosophical doctrines, in the ordinary sense of that phrase, is 
exceedingly meager; but considerable space is given to the discussion 
of important scientific discoveries and of their influence upon the intel- 
lectual life of Europe, while some attention is also paid to the great 
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social and political forces that have helped to shape Western thought. 
Part I, which is introductory, discusses such topics as the changes in 
man's mental nature produced by civilization and the relation between 
primitive thought and science. Part II deals with Ancient Philosophy 
— including the Early Christian. Part III, "Modern Philosophy," 
devotes one chapter to "Medieval Thought" and has chapters on 
" The Age of Discovery," "The Modern Philosophical Movements," 
" Rationalism and Naturalism," " Phenomenalism, Positivism, and 
Idealism," " The Doctrine of Evolution," " Romanticism," and " Pres- 
ent Philosophical Tendencies." 

Professor Marvin's book should of course be judged with reference 
to what it tries to do. A history of philosophy it certainly is not, and 
the question might be raised whether a better title could not have been 
found for it than the one that has been chosen. Nor is it a study of a 
few great names in the history of philosophy. In Part II, to be sure, 
special attention is given to five of the leading Greek thinkers, and 
there is exposition of some of the salient features of their doctrines. 
But in Part III, most of the great modern philosophers are mentioned 
only incidentally, and in no case do we find a philosophical system 
presented as a whole. Again, we could not without qualification call 
the book a study of the problems of philosophy. For some of the 
problems which have been most important in their effect upon the 
development of thought are scarcely touched upon. What the book 
has aimed to do, apparently, is to present the main currents of philo- 
sophic and scientific thought from the time of the Greeks to the present. 
But one may incline to doubt whether even this purpose is adequately 
fulfilled. A work that purports to trace the development of philo- 
sophic thought — even though philosophy is so interpreted as to include 
all scientific principles of a highly general character — should take more 
account than this one does of certain questions — e. g., as to the nature 
of God and man's relation to him — which have played an important 
part in molding the thought of Europe. This lack is most marked 
in Part III. 

From this point of view, the book seems to me somewhat one-sided. 
In his effort to do justice to the part that scientific theories have played 
in philosophic thought, the author tends to pass over very lightly — 
except in a few cases — the strictly philosophical problems, with the 
consequence that he fails to show the extent to which they have in- 
fluenced the development of human thought. But what he fails to 
do has of course been done by other books, whereas it would not be 
easy to find another book, so compact, so clear, and so readable, that 
gives us what this one does. 
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The book is designed to serve primarily as a text-book. Looking 
at it in this light, I think that it ought to be of great value for reading 
in connection with a text-book on the history of philosophy, but that — 
for reasons that have been indicated — it cannot take the place of such 
a text-book. If the instructor gives, in his lectures, as full an account 
of the various philosophical doctrines as his students need, he may 
perhaps dispense with a text-book which covers the same ground and 
may find Professor Marvin's book a useful supplement to his own 
lectures. Bui if one prefers to take much of the classroom time for 
first-hand study of selected portions of the works of representative 
philosophers, one will probably feel the need of some more adequate 
account of the theories of these philosophers than Professor Marvin 
gives us and will therefore wish the student to have a text-book on the 
history of philosophy. That it is possible to write a text-book which 
is not too intricate and detailed to be of real service to the ordinary 
college student has been happily demonstrated once or twice by 
American authors. 

Professor Marvin conceives the history of European philosophy as 
in the main the struggle of two rival tendencies — the intellectualistic 
or rationalistic and the romantic or mystical. In Greek philosophy, 
rationalism is represented by the Ionians and the atomists; romanti- 
cism by the Pythagoreans, Socrates, and Plato. In modern philoso- 
phy, the movements are more complicated; but in general one may 
regard Galileo, Bacon, Descartes, Spinoza, Locke, and Hume as repre- 
sentatives of rationalism, while Rousseau, Kant, Fichte, Hegel, and 
Schopenhauer may be classed as romanticists. Phenomenalism is in 
a sense a development of rationalism, but in another sense is sharply 
opposed to it, while the philosophy of evolution, though "largely 
scientific and intellectualistic," is "also in no small measure romantic 
in origin" (p. 312). 

The interesting chapter on " Present Philosophical Tendencies " 
deals with the past fifty years of philosophical inquiry. Romanti- 
cism and evolutionism, which have contributed much to the character 
of contemporary philosophy, have been discussed in previous chapters. 
In this chapter the author considers four other factors, which he be- 
lieves to be of prime importance. (1) The discoveries in mathematics, 
physics, and biology have greatly modified the older naturalism. 
While mechanistic naturalism may " be victor in the long run," scien- 
tists of to-day are by no means sure that everything can be explained 
in terms of it. (2) The older rationalism is giving place to experimen- 
talism and pragmatism. (3) Cartesian dualism, which has dominated 
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psychological thought since the seventeenth century, and which has 
had as out-growths phenomenalism and idealism, is being seriously 
threatened by behaviorism and the new realism. (4) The individual- 
ism of earlier political and economic theories is giving place to an im- 
plicit socialism. These four movements are discussed in some detail 
and in most interesting fashion in the chapter. 

In the " Conclusion " Professor Marvin ventures the prediction 
" that the great philosophical movement of the twentieth century will 
be an endeavor to combine and harmonize intellectualism and romanti- 
cism. . . . The issue between religion and naturalism will be solved 
by the average twentieth century thinker through romanticism added 
to naturalism, or through some method of harmonizing the two. Re- 
garding rationalism and subjectivism it is more venturesome to predict. 
Pragmatism and experimentalism are certainly growing tendencies 
of our intellectual life ; and as long as the intellectual world about us is 
rapidly growing in information they seem liable to remain powerful 
tendencies. However, should there be a slowing down of the rate of 
successful scientific research or should the very increase of information 
force upon us the systematizing and organizing of our vast information, 
then rationalism will no doubt become again a powerful tendency. If 
I mistake not, we see such a tendency in mathematics to-day. Re- 
garding subjectivism my own conviction is that Cartesian dualism and 
the subjectivisms that are its outgrowth are becoming a greater and 
greater embarrassment both to science in general and to psychology in 
particular. If this is true, the twentieth century may solve a philo- 
sophical problem that has embarrassed science since the days of 
Democritus " (pp. 430 f.). 

With this we must end our survey of Professor Marvin's book. As 
I have said, it is in my judgment not a history of philosophy or even 
of the main problems of philosophy. But if one will send the student 
elsewhere for his account of philosophical doctrines and will give him 
this book for the sake of the sidelights that it throws upon the develop- 
ment of philosophic thought, one will find it, I believe, of great value. 
From beginning to end, it is interesting, clear, and stimulating; and 
it will open to the student many vistas that the ordinary text-book 
on the history of philosophy does not give him. 

Ellen Bliss Talbot. 

Mount Holyoke College. 



